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Industrial Chaplains in Britain 


Since we think it vital to send chaplains to the armed 
forces why do we fail to send them into factories? asks 
William Gowland of Albert Hall, Manchester, England, in 
the British Weekly for February 26. “The most effective 
forum of our day,” he writes, is in industry. That is the 
reason why the “main target” of Communists in Great 
Britain is not a majority in Parliament but the “capture” 
of the trade unions. In this “decisive sector” of the 
world struggle the Church is conspicuous by its absence, 
though the unions were “inspired by the Christian 
dynamic.” We have not only lost the working classes from 
the Church but the middle and upper classes of tech- 
nicians, works managers, and directors as well. “The 
word for the future in industry is no longer that of re- 
venge but reconciliation. . . . The trend is not for the 
employers’ and employes’ representatives to sit at op- 
posite sides of the table, but to sit round the table. 
How can they be guided by Christian principles if the 
majority of them are divorced from the Church, and we 
are not prepared to go and sit where they sit?” 


Today the “two most powerful centers of discussion in 
the community’s life are the factory and the pub. . . . The 
presence of a padre in a works gives great help to the 
Christians within industry. . . . Too often in industry, 
when there is a grievance to settle, the people who are 
on the spot first are those who have a political axe to 
grind.” Teen-agers find their “real temptations and per- 
plexities” when they start working. “We ought to be 
there with them.” 

Acceptance by the representatives of the employes, Mr. 
Gowland comments, is as essential to the new industrial 
chaplain as is that of management. “They need clearly to 
understand that there is no catch in it, that you have not 
been sent by the bosses or the government and that you 
are not coming into the works with the idea of inviting 
them to church or thrusting religion down their throats.” 

Then the new chaplain should go around the whole 
factory with the chairman of the shop stewards. “A 
word at this bench and in that office is the way to build 
a bridgehead. . . . You soon know when you are really 
accepted. .. . We must enter the world in which they live 
and use the language they understand. . . . The one sure 
guide is always to make the gospel relevant. . . . The 
interview room can become a place of confession and 
guidance and even conversion. Throughout these earlier 
steps it is of importance to keep in close liaison with the 
welfare officer, the personnel manager, the representatives 
of men and management, the works doctor and hospital 
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staffs. We must avoid like. the plagtte giving any idea 
that we are encroaching on‘another man’s territory. 

“Even more important still is the foot slogging which 
comes as the months pass. The sick havé to be visited, 
men and women unattached.to-any church want to see you 
before death comes, broken homes are to be entered, 
personal bitternesses and grievances are to be resolved. 
After twelve years of this work, I am absolutely convinced 
that it is costly identification with the needs of men 
which is our most effective approach. . . . Last year, 650 
visits were made to men and women in hospital and at 
home. .. . Much of the work done by an industrial chap- 
lain is pre-evangelistic work.” 

If the workers are to be persuaded to come to church 
Mr. Gowland finds that there are three essentials: 1. 
spiritual preparation of the churches to receive them. 
2. recognition of the fact that “the infiltration of the gos- 
pel into industry is essentially the task of the laity, and 
it must be a conscious sense of mission on the part of the 
laity.” 3. training “the laity in the task of translating 
the social implications of the Gospel to their fellow work- 
ers. ... We have the personnel in our midst representing 
every shade of political opinion and almost every sphere 
of human activity, and the task is how to train and mobi- 
lize it and use it in the right places at the right time. . . . 

“For a Christian to be at his trade union branch meeting 
is not only an obligation and a duty bui an opportunity, 
and should be regarded as part of the church’s work of 
evangelism.” 

An industrial festival, or some other special service, 
will attract people. ““We have harvest festivals, and it is 
just as important to remind the community that coal, steel, 
and other products are as much the products of the 
Creator as apples and grapes. . . . The service held on 
the Sunday evening is advertised by posters on factory 
notice boards, and leaflets are distributed, often through 
the pay packets. .. . Many personal invitations are sent out. 
. . . It is more than symbolic to see a director and his 
shop steward sitting side by side.” 

It is “risky business,” Mr. Gowland feels, to hold 
services within a factory. They “need to be carefully 
introduced.” 

Nor should the factory chaplain leave out the directors’ 
lunch and the staff canteen. “I could think of many a 
directors’ lunch time when, without any word from the 
padre, fierce arguments have developed about religion. 
... | know of several firms with factory padres because 
their representatives, on visiting the works, have met the 
padre, and they have gone back to their own works and 
started the experiment.” 
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The “real difficulty” is “how to cope with the oppor- 
tunities which are presented. We are faced with the call 
to Macedonia, and we will neglect it at everyone's peril.” 


Stewart Herman notes in Report from Christian 
Europe’ that “the Church of Scotland alone has put 250 
chaplains into industrial plants.” The Church of England 
works through its Industrial Christian Fellowship. 


The Worker Priests in France 


There are ninety Roman Catholic priests working in 
factories in France, according to the New York Times 
for March 12. “They are engaged in experimental mis- 
sionary work of the subtlest kind. By laboring and living 
among the workers, by sharing what is generally a pre- 
carious material existence and by showing in tangible 
ways their sympathy and understanding of workers’ prob- 
lems, these worker-priests are trying to overcome not 
only a profound indifference in the working classes to 
Catholicism but outright hostility to its institutions and 
representatives.” 

Working-class families in France are usually nominally 
Catholic but have very little contact with the Church. 
Of the ninety priests in industrial work in France, twenty- 
five diocesan clergy work in Paris as do a dozen mem- 
bers of religious orders—Dominicans, Capuchins, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits. Others are in factories in Lyons, 
Marseilles, Lille, Bordeaux, Limoges, and other large 
cities. 

A worker-priest who has been in one factory for four 
years commented that when his identity first became 
known “the reaction was a mixture of hostility, distrust, 
surprise, and bewilderment. . . . He is better accepted now, 
even if the church he represents is not.” Such priests 
“join the union, sit on and attend meetings of various 
workers’ committees, help someone who has lost a job, 
look after another who is sick, and mingle with . . . fel- 
low workers in the cafes, giving but never forcing . . 
opinions on various topics, including religious ones.” 

An article by Robert Barrat in Commonweal for No- 
vember 7, 1952, quotes one of these worker-priests : 

“Christian life is not possible for all these human beings 
unless a society in which it is possible to live as men is 
re-established for them. . . . Here at Montreuil I know of 
nine hundred families without homes and twenty-eight 
hundred family groups or individuals who live in hotel 
rooms—and what rooms and what hotels!” 

“Around this man,” writes M. Barrat, “a Christian 
community sprang up little by little. He shared the lot 
of the most wretched, working in a factory and picking 
rags from refuse heaps, in order truly to know the an- 
guish of the poor from within. He lived selflessly, giving 
up his bed to some homeless wretch and sleeping on the 
floor, giving his pullover to some fellow suffering from 
the cold, his bread to anyone who was hungry. 

“For all the unfortunate, the disinherited who met him 
along the way . . . he looked like a true disciple of Christ.” 

The movement is criticized by those who “refuse to 
consider the least change in existing socio-economic struc- 
tures. The movement is reproached for opposing, explicit- 
ly or implicitly, the established order. . . . These priests 
are also accused of being, or becoming, revolutionaries— 
and thus of being in favor of Communism... . 

“In the great majority of French working districts, 
local administrators and union organizers are ardent mem- 
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bers of the Party. If there is a problem of shelter, help 
for the aged, summer camps for the underprivileged, 
aid of any kind, it would be foolish to try to do something 
effective without the cooperation of these local offi- 
cials. ... 

“It is a great temptation for such men [as these priests] 
. . . to accept responsibilities from unions, to take part 
in street demonstrations which are more or less political, 
What are the limits on their identification with the 
worker? That is the problem. ... 

“There is a danger of Marxist contamination for these 
men, let us frankly admit it. . . . Who would be bold 
enough to weigh these dangers and these risks against 
the immense moral benefit the Church has derived from 
the existence of this movement? Priests, in full harmony 
with their bishops . . . have decided not only to live in the 
hovels of the workers, but to adopt their dress, their 
work and their way of earning their daily bread. More 
effectively than all the sermons in the world—and all 
doctrinal declarations—this fact has attacked the prejudice 
rooted in the minds of the people” against the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


“Cybernetics ” 


Cybernetics, or the theory of automatic control of ma- 
chinery, was discussed in an interview with Dr. Norbert 
Wiener, “probably the world’s most eminent authority” 
on the subject, in “This Week,” the New York Herald 
Tribune’s magazine section for January 25. Dr. Wiener 
said, “. . . We're already coming to a stage at which 
automatic computing machinery can pretty well control 
certain kinds of assembly lines in such a way that, for 
example, a whole series of milling, cutting, welding and 
screwdriving machines will finish a product accurately and 
economically. . .. Within the foreseeable future .. . we 
can have assembly lines controlled by machines that can 
actually ‘learn’ by trial and error, that can automatically 
control the quality of the parts the assembly line produces, 
and that can even do their own cost accounting. What will 
happen then . . . will be the wholesale replacement of fac- 
tory workers who perform relatively simple and repetitive 
manual tasks by machines with mechanical sense organs, 
controlled by the mechanical equivalents of rudimentary 
brains.” 

If the automatic factory were introduced suddenly or 
indiscriminately, “the resulting dislocations can be catas- 
trophic to the entire country. ‘What we have to make 
clear is that we cannot treat machines as gods and sur- 
vive,’ he says. ‘If we worship know-how for its own sake 
without taking into account its proper pupose—the service 
of humanity—we are doing something as stupid as to 
worship an idol, an idol of our own manufacture. What 
we must do is to use these remarkable new devices to 
raise the dignity of labor, not to cast it aside—to bring 
about shorter working hours and create extra leisure, 
not unemployment and chaos.” 

Present-day applications of cybernetics include not only 
industry and national defense, but also physiology, bio- 
chemistry, and psychology. Some of the analogies that 
have been found have “stimulated research into such sub- 
jects as the physiological basis of certain types of mental 
disturbances, the basic mechanism of spastic paralysis and 
the evolutionary processes by which disease bacteria re- 
sist the action of antibiotics. In other areas of research 
the new science has led not only to better telephone serv- 
ice, but to the safer administration of anesthetics in hos- 
pitals and to experimental apparatus enabling deaf-mutes 
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to ‘hear’ voices through their fingers and, in certain cases, 
even to learn to talk intelligibly. . 

“But however staggering may be the potentialities of 
such machines,” Dr. Wiener says, “they can never rival in 
complexity, broad intelligence, and discrimination the 
most fabulous control system of all—the human brain.” 


Supreme Court on Religious Liberty 


The latest of the cases involving Jehovah's Witnesses 
was decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 9. The case was Fowler vs. State of Rhode Island, 
and originated in the city of Pawtucket, which has an 
ordinance reading as follows: 

“No person shall address any political or religious meet- 
ing in any public park; but this section shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit any political or religious club or society 
from visiting any public park in a body, provided that 
no public address shall be made under the auspices of such 
club or society in such park.” 

Jehovah’s Witnesses gathered in Slater Park of Paw- 
tucket, and William B. Fowler spoke on “The Pathway 
to Peace.” After talking a few minutes, Fowler was 
arrested and fined $5.00. His conviction was affirmed by 
the Rhode Island Supreme Court, from which appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

During oral argument before the Supreme Court, it was 
conceded that the city of Pawtucket so construed the 
ordinance that it “did not prohibit church services in the 
park. Catholics could hold mass in Slater Park, and 
Protestants could conduct their church services there with- 
out violating the ordinance,” wrote Mr. Justice Douglas 
in the opinion of the Court handed down March 9. But 
the religious service of the sect named Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses was “treated differently than a religious service of 
other sects. That amounts to the state preferring some 
religious groups over this one.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas went on: 

“It is no business of courts to say that what is a 
religious practice or activity for one group is not religion 
under the protection of the First Amendment. Nor is it 
in the competence of courts under our constitutional 
scheme to approve, disapprove, classify, regulate, or in 
any manner control sermons delivered at religious meet- 
ings. Sermons are as much a part of a religious service 
as prayers. They cover a wide range and have as great 
a diversity as the Bible or other Holy Book from which 
they commonly take their texts. To call the words which 
one minister speaks to his congregation a sermon, immune 
from regulation, and the words of another minister an 
address, subject to regulation, is merely an indirect way 
of preferring one religion over another. That would be 
precisely the effect here if we affirmed this conviction in 
the face of the concession made during oral argument. 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episcopal ministers, 
Catholic priests, Moslem mullahs, Buddhist monks could 
all preach to their congregations in Pawtucket’s parks with 
impunity. But the hand of the law would be laid on the 
shoulder of a minister of this unpopular group for per- 
forming the same function. 

“The judgment is reversed and the cause is remanded 
to the Supreme Court of Rhode Island for proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion.” 


California State Oath Proposal 


A bill introduced into the California Assembly would 
require a loyalty oath from every individual or corpora- 
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tion claiming a tax exemption from any tax imposed by 
the state, a city, county, or district. According to the New 
York Times for April 25 this oath would state that “the 
applicant for the tax exemption did not advocate the over- 
throw of the federal or state government by force or 
violence or other unlawful means and that he did not 
advocate the support of a foreign government against the 
United States in event of hostilities.” 

At the November election last year in California two 
constitutional amendments were adopted. One provided 
that no tax exemption should be granted to anyone advo- 
cating overthrow of state or federal governments; the 
other that every state public officer and employe, includ- 
ing the University of California, and of all political 
subdivisions and agencies “must take an oath that he 
neither advocates, nor is a member of an organization ad- 
vocating, the overthrow of the government by force or 
violence.” 

There is a difference of opinion as to the number in- 
volved in the proposed law. Its authors say that it is not 
intended to apply to state income taxpayers. But the 
chief counsel for the state board administering the tax 
says that it “clearly would affect everyone who claimed 
any exemption in filing his state income tax. Several other 
officials and legislators agreed with him.” 


The Loyalty Oath in Housing Projects 


Forty-five families out of 61,000 in low-rent public 
housing projects—or just over .0007 per cent—have re- 
fused to take the “tenant’s oath” so far, according to a 
survey by the United Press reported in the New York, 
Times on April 26. The oath required them to state that 
they did not belong to any organization listed as subver- 
sive by the Attorney General. 

“The survey covered thirty-two cities in twenty-two 
states with 108,000 federally subsidized public housing 
units. There are 282,000 such housing units. 

“Many of the cities have only begun the tedious job of 
questioning all the tenants in their projects. A few have 
completed the job and some have not even started.” 

Some city housing officials are sharply critical of the re- 
quirement. One commented: “A subversive would sign 
this oath without batting an eye.” Another official, a 
lawyer, thought that the oath has “no grounds of constitu- 
tionality.” 

In Chicago the questioning had just begun when four 
tenants refused to take the oath and sued for an injunction 
to stop the questioning. In Los Angeles where “subver- 
sion is a problem,” according to Marshall Amis, general 
counsel of the Public Housing Administration, seventeen 
out of 4,853 refused to sign and another twenty have not 
answered the questionnaire. In Denver, three out of 1,770 
refused to sign and have filed suit. For New York the 
figure was six out of 14,922. In Newark eleven refused 
to sign and two families moved out. Eviction of the others 
has been postponed until the law is tested. In several 
cities there were many protests against the requirement but 
no refusals to sign. 


Segregation in Railway Coaches 


A report entitled Segregation in Interstate Railway 
Coach Travel* examines the question both statistically and 
with a concern for the human values involved. The study 
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is based on “the direct observation and experience of in- 
vestigators travelling on the major through trains between 
the North and South. During the period between No- 
vember, 1949, . . . and June, 1950, forty-six field trips 
were completed, covering 27 individual trains on 19 inter- 
state railroads. . . . Each team of investigators had one 
white and one Negro person who covered the correspond- 
ing areas of the trains.” The question of interstate rail- 
way travel is considered significant “because it has already 
undergone substantial changes in practice and is being sub- 
jected to the pressure of Negro passengers against inequi- 
ties in treatment due to segregation,” and because this 
problem “lies predominantly within the realm of federal 
responsibility.” 

Except for first-class or Pullman travel, in which there 
is today “effectual non-segregation” and a “general pat- 
tern . . . of non-discrimination,” “the general pattern of 
handling Negro passengers on interstate railway trains in 
southern areas still follows the segregation scheme.” The 
introduction of reserved seat coach trains introduced new 
factors. “Originally all of these trains followed the usual 
segregation practice by having a special coach reserved 
for Negro passengers; and since these trains began at 
northern stations, the Negro passengers were segregated 
even at departure above the Mason-Dixon line.” “The first 
breach in the segregation of Negro interstate passengers 
on day coaches” was made in 1948 when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad “adopted a policy of non-segregation.” On other 
railroads, “since only one car or part of a car was avail- 
able for Negroes,” the reserved seat train “presented a 
situation less adjustable to the demand and size of the 
Negro travelling public than the non-reservation train.” 

Results of the study showed inequities in the space quota 
and quality of accommodations assigned to Negro passen- 
gers, as well as failure to provide through passenger service 
for segregated Negro travellers and “widespread dis- 
crimination and differential treatment” of Negro passen- 
gers seeking coach reservations. “Almost continuous con- 
flict . . . is characteristic both of the potentials inherent in 
the system of racial regimentation and of the actualities 
of the experience of Negro passengers on trains... . The 
mood ... of tension and uncertainty . . . is shared not 
only by the Negro passengers . . . but also by the train 
officials. . . . The shadow of the unanticipated incident 
looms in the background.” 

The report notes that: “It is evident from the practices 
designed to administer passenger services under segrega- 
tion rules that neither the practices themselves nor the 
principle they represent stand alone. In the realities of the 
immediate situation, they are intertwined with and rein- 
forced by the larger network of racial behavior codes and 
etiquette traditional to the South.” The conclusion drawn 
from the evidence of the study is that the situation “con- 
stitutes a violation of interstate commerce regulations.” 
“The time for initiative by the railroads and the respon- 
sible agencies of government is at hand.” 


The Church in the East as Seen by a Scot 


Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, former moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, writes of the plight of the churches 
in Eastern Europe’ out of his wide experience as director 
of reconstruction and interchurch aid for the World 
Council of Churches from 1945 to 1948. 

Dr. Cockburn considers first the question as to what re- 


1 Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe. Richmond, Va., John 
Knox Press, 1953. $2.50. 
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ligious liberty is, and then turns to the situation in Russia. 
His brief description here of the mystique of the Commu- 
nist appeal is of particular interest. A summary of de- 
velopments in Russia follows. 

Dr. Cockburn points out that there was no Reformation 
in the East and that religious freedom was the child of the 
Reformation. The state in the East European countries 
insists that “freedom to worship is full religious freedom,” 
and the church has not demanded much more. American 
visitors to satellite countries in the early period of Com- 
munist domination were sometimes so enthusiastic over 
the added freedom of the small Protestant bodies that they 
“forgot the reasons for such liberty as was granted and 
the atheistic views of the granters.” 

In 1950 the Christian Ecumenical Council of Poland 
(representing nine denominations) expressed its gratitude 
to the Minister of Public Administration for their “full 
freedom in religious activity.” “It is strange to read this,” 
Dr. Cockburn comments, “when it is remembered that in 
all churches, Roman and Protestant and others, a mem- 
ber of the Security Police is always present to listen to 
the sermon.” 

The author is, naturally, particularly interested in the 
position Dr. Hromadka takes in Czechoslovakia. The 
Church of the Czech Brethren has “accepted the Commu- 
nist State.” “For the time being, the innermost fortresses 
of freedom are in the Church’s hands, if some of the 
outer bastions are taken; but the end is not yet... .” 

Dr. Cockburn has less sympathy for his Reformed 
brethren in Hungary than for Dr. Hromadka. He quotes 
Bishop Imre Revesz as saying: “Blessed be the Hungarian 
Republic, which ... has ... defended the freedom of re- 
ligion....” “It is clear,’ Dr. Cockburn comments, “that 
words can be made to mean very different things in dif- 
ferent countries and cultures.” Churches in an atheistic 
state must accept limitations but “no one thinks of the 
Church of the Catacombs as enjoying religious freedom.” 
The deposition of Bishop Ordass by the Hungarian Lu- 
theran Church “reduces to vain words” the claim that 
“there is religious freedom in Hungary in anything but 
the sense in which the Church driven underground is 
free.” 

All the Rumanian churches, except the Roman Catholic, 
have accepted the following definition of the mission of 
the Church: “the place where the faithful pray, the place 
where they can give free rein to their religious belief.” It 
is, however, noted that “there is an increasing interest in 
the Church and in the Bible.” 

Dr. Cockburn discusses at some length the trial of Bul- 
garian Protestant pastors in 1949. Among the charges 
against them (to which they pleaded guilty) was that they 
had revealed state secrets to “foreign agencies,” including 
tha World Council of Churches, and had had financial 
dealings in the black market. “In so far as money was sent 
by the World Council to help the Bulgarian Churches, 
the channel was the Government Bank, and material gifts 
were always made known to the Ministry of Cults as well 
as to the Churches. Money gifts and material were ap- 
proved, indeed encouraged, by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment.” In the autumn of 1947, eighteen months before the 
trials, Dr. Cockburn had a long interview with Minister 
Demeter Ilieff who asked the World Council to “increase 


-its efforts for the Bulgarian churches.” He added that “if 


the gifts were reported to his Ministry, they would enter 
the country without government taxation.” On that oc- 
casion the author’s interpreter was one of the men sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment a year and a half later. 
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